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Friends believe in the “One Baptism” of 
the Spirit, and that the true baptism which can 
save the suul is not the outward washing with 
water, tut that cleansing and purifying of the 
Holy Spirit, so often promised as the peculiar 
blessing of the gospel dispensation ; and that the 
“outward sign’ does but tend to lead to forget- 
fulness of the “inward and spiritual grace.” 
Submission to this work of the Holy Spirit is a 
consequence of the true reception of Christ as 
cour Saviour, which alone can save the soul. 
Friends, therefore, do not practise baptism with 
watcr, considering it no more binding upon 
themselves than the Apostle Paul did, whose 
words were: ‘For Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.”—1 Corin- 
thians i. 17. 

I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance: but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shocs I am not worthy to bear: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner: but he will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire.— Matt. iii. 11, 12. 

The like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth 
also now save us (not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.—1 Peter iii. 21. 

But after that the kindness and love of God 
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cording to his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.—Titus iii. 4, 5. 

With regard to the ceremony usually called 
the “ Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” Friends 
believe that communion with Christ is not to 
be had by eating bread and drinking wine, or 
any outward performance, practised, too, per- 
haps only a few times during the year. But 
they do believe that unless a man truly, and in 
a spiritual sense, eat the flesh and drink the 
blovd of the Son of Man, he hath no life in him. 
They believe this privilege is not to be enjoyed 
only in the performance of an outward ceremony, 
and in a place of worship, but that all who in 
every place hear and obey the voice of their 
Lord and Master, do indeed sup with him, ac- 
cording to his promise in the book of Revela- 
tions : ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock : 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.’”’——Revelations iii. 20. 

Friends regard the eating of the passover sup- 
per by our Lord and his disciples, when he 
broke bread and drank of the cup, as the fulfil- 
ment of a Jewish ordinance, and that the ob- 
servance is no more binding upon them than 
the service of ‘‘ washing one another’s feet,’ 
which appears to have been enjoined in quite as 
plain terms as the previous ceremony, and yet 
almost all Christians have disused the practice 
of washing each other’s feet. Though Friends 
fully maintain the truths these rites profess to 





embody, they believe that their value consists 
entirely in their being understood in a spiritual 
sense, such as is evidently indicated in the fol- 
lowing passages : 

Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven: but my Father giveth you the 
true bread from heaven. For the bread of God 
is he which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life untothe world. . . And Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst—John vi. 32 


our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works | —35. 


of righteousness which we have done, but ac-! Iam the living bread that came dowa from 
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heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever: and the bread that I will give is 
wy flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world. . . . Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eteraal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him.—John vi. 51—56. 

It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.-—John vi. 

oO. 


Most people are aware that the Society of 


Friends object to the use of all vaths, and even 
in a court of law. Their conscientious scruples 
in this particular have been so far respected by 
the Parliament of this country, that they are ex- 
cused from taking oaths in all cases where it is 
required of others, and are allowed to make an 
affirmation instead. Friends believe the com- 
mand of our Saviour against the use of oaths 
is so plain and positive, that they can do no 
other than yield obedience to it. 

Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: but I say unto you, Swear not at all: 
neither by heaven ; for it is God’s throne: nor 
by the earth ; for it is his footstool: neither by 
Jerusalem ; for it is the city of the great King. 
Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, 
nay ; for whatsoever is more than these come h 
of evil.— Matt. v. 383—37. 

But above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither 
by any other oath : but let your yea be yea ; and 
your nay, nay; lest ye fall into condemnation.” 
—James v. 12. 

It is generally well known that Friends be- 
lieve all war to be unlawful to the Christian, 
and utterly opposed to the gospel of Christ. 
They believe that the teaching of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, and that of his apostles, is caleu- 
lated to lead men from trust in ‘an arm of 
flesh” to entire dependence upon God; and 
true Christians well know that “all things 
work together fur good to them that love God,” 


and so are delivered from that slavish fear of 


man which leads to the use of weapons of war- 
fare. Seeing, too, that the apostle declares that the 
weapons of a Christian’s warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds, Friends believe that the evils of the 
world can never be cured by force of arms, or 
social or religious liberty promoted thereby. 
They think they are more fully acting out both 
the letter and spirit of the New Testament in 
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bearing a faithful testimony against all wars and 
fightings, believing that ‘* no weapons of defence 
will be found so effectual in promoting the good 
of all mankind as the exercise of Christian meek- 
ness, kindness, and forbearance in the suffering 
of injuries, the absence of revenge, the return 
of good for evil, and the ever operating love of 
God and man.” 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.—Matt. v, 43, 44. 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.—Matt. vii. 
12. 

And he answering, said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.—Luke 
x. 27. 

Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not 
evercome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
—Romans xii. 19, 20, 21. 

For the wrath of man worketh not the righte- 
ousness of God.—James i. 20. 

And this commandment have we from him, 
That he who loveth God love his brother also.— 
1 John iv. 21. 

Mewbers of the Society of Friends, no doubt, 
are often considered singular in using “ thee 
and “thou,” in the place of “ you,” and also 
in not giving complimentary titles to their fel- 
low men. They believe it to be more simple and 
scriptural to do so; and also that plain and 
simple speaking isenjoined by the spirit and 
precepts of our Lord and his apostles. They 
think that all which tends to encourage simpli- 
city and truthfulness should be practised by the 
Christian, while those forms of speech which 
tend to flattery, exaggeration, and untruthful- 
ness, should be avoided. Vain compliments, 
superfluous or gay apparel, they also discoun- 
tenance as inconsisteut with the simplicity of a 
Christian life. 

But let your commuhication be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.—Matt. v. 37. 

But be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your 
Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.— 
Matt. xxiii. 8. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good. 
—Romans xii. 9, 

Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
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of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 


and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 


great price.—1 Peter iii. 8, 4. 

For the fruit of the spirit is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.—Ephesians v. 9, 

Let your moderation be known unto all men. 
The Lord is at hand.—Philippians iv. 5. 

But let your yea be yea ; and your nay, nay; 
lest ye fall into condemnation.—James v. 12. 


Thus the reader is presented with a very brief 


view of some of the Christian principles of the 
Society of Friends, or ‘ Quakers,” and is af- 
fectionately invited to “search the Scriptures ” 
for himself, and “ see whether these things are 
so.” 

It may be proper to explain, for the informa- 
tion of some who ask, ‘‘ May any one attend a 
Quakers’ Meeting?” that their places of wor- 
ship are open as publicly as those of any other 
denomination ; and that the company of any 
who may be disposed to attend their -neetings is 
always acceptable. 

Iu nearly every meeting house of the Society 
of Friends there is a library of boeks explana- 
tory of their principles, and should any persons 
be desirous of further information on the above 


subjects they can readily procure the loan of 


such books gratuitously. —English Tract. 


—_____-~en-______ 
THE BIBLE IN THE LIQUOR SALOON. 


The following incident, which occurred in the 
labors of a distributing Agent in a Western 
State, shows the good effect of this kind of work. 
The Bible often finds way into places the most 
unpropitious and unlikely to receive it. 

In a certain place the distributer stepped into 
a liquor saloon where he found half a dozen 
young men playing cards, smoking, drinking, 
und engaged in obscene conversation, while 
two others stood at the bar serving out the 
liquor. He asked for the proprietor, and was 


pvinted to a pleasant, “ moral” looking man of 


upparently about thirty years of age. The 
Agent spoke to him pleasantly, telling him his 
business. 

“ Well, sir,” said the proprietor, “ don’t you 
think you have come into a strange place for 
your business. 

* Perhaps so, and between you and me”’ (lay- 
ing his hand gently on the other’s shoulder), 
“don’t you think it isa pretty hard place ?” 
smiling as he spoke. 

“Well, yes,’ he said. hesitatingly, as the 
color rose in his face, ‘I don’t know but it is.” 

“ Well now, you and I are brother men, and 
we will talk good-naturedly, but you must let 
me say to you that you are duing a great deal 
of mischief, making drunkards (look at these 
young men) and paupers. Had you not better 
get out of this business ?” 











‘‘T have thought of it. What you say is true. 
But | have no other business. I do not know 
what I should do.” 

‘Do right, when you know what that is. 
Quit the business and the way will open.” 

He partly promised that he would do it at 
once. 

The Agent then asked him for a subscription, 
as he ought to pay at least some of his money 
to a good object. He said : 

* V’ll give youa doilar, sir.” 

“QO, but can’t you give more than that? 
Just think how much good this money will do.” 

“ Well, sir, now I think it over, I will give 
you two dollars.” 

The Agent received it gladly, and left with a 
strong belief that that young man will return to 
an innocent and useful life. 

Be not weary in well doing; for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.—Bible Society 
Record. 





ADDRESS 


To the Members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Jrom the Meeting for Sufferings. 


Dear Friends,—This meeting has been intro- 
duced into feelings of affectionate sympathy with 
Friends, under the various temptations and dif- 
ficulties which may assail them, in the present 
agitated condition of our beloved country ; and 
a fervent desire prevails that it may be our daily 
engagement to have our minds stayed upon the 
Lord, in humble, quiet trust: seeking strength 
and wisdom from Him, faithfully to uphold 
those precious testimonies that belong to the 
gospel of Christ, and which, as a people, we 
have been divinely called to show forth to the 
world. 

Whatever peculiar circumstances attach to 
the war which is now waging in our land, we 
would remiud Friends that the testimony of our 
religious Society has ever been against all wars 
and fightings, without distinction, as being in- 
compatible with the benign religion of our ador- 
able Redeemer, which commands us not to re- 
sist evil, but to love and forgive our enemies; 
to do good to them that hate us, and to pray 
for them that despitefully use us, and evilly en- 
treat us; and, under all circumstances, practi- 
cally breathes the divine language ; “ Glory to 
God in the highest—on earth peace—good-will 
to men.” 

We have ever held that wars, of whatever na- 
ture, have a common origin, as described by 
the apostle James, viz : ‘‘ From whence come wars 
and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members ? 
Ye lust, and have not, ye kill, and desire to 
have, and cannot obtain ; ye fight and war, yet 
ye have not.” 

Our honorable elder, George Fox, when 
courted by flattery and offers of preferment, to 
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induce him to engage in war, steadily refused | 
to do so; and endured a long and cruel imprison- 
ment among felons, in a noisome gaol, for his 
faithful testimony against it; declaring to his| 


| deep attention of all our members, that they be 
religiously guarded against approving or showing 
the least connivance at war, either by attending 
at or viewing military operations ; or in anywise 


persecutors “ that he lived in ’ the virtue of that encouraging the unstable, deceitful spirit of 
life and power which took away the occasion of | party, by joining with political devices or as- 


” 


all wars. 

This, dear Friends, is an experience we 
would tenderly and earnestly encourage all to 
press after, daily to live under the seasoning 
virtue of the spirit and power of the meek and 
lowly Lamb of God, the Prince of Peace, who 
“came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” Then shall we be nual in a state 
of watchfulness unto prayer; and, our mental 
eye being illuminated by the light of Christ, we 
shall see clearly the snares which beset us, how- 
ever speciously disguised, and be kept from 
everything which would countenance or connive 
at war, either on the plea of patriotism, of benev- 
olence, or other plausible pretext, or from any 
prospect. of pecuniary g gain. 

We think it right, at the present time, to re- 
vive some of the ancient advices issued by the 
Society in relation to this subject, and to com- 
mend them to the serious attention and careful 
observance of Friends; that by faithfully living 
up to our Christian profession, the uprightness 
and consistency of our example may havea 
favorable influence upon others ; and, should it 
please the Almighty to permit a time of greater 
suffering to come upon us, we may, through his 
favor, know our hands made strong, and our 
hearts prepared patiently to endure the day of 
trial. ‘The advices are as follow, viz: 

“ Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere to 
our ancient testimony against wars and fightings, 
and in no way to unite with any in warlike meas- 
ures, either offensive or defensive, that by the 
inoffensiveness of our conduct we may convin- 
cingly demonstrate ourselves to be real subjects 
of the Messiah’s peaceful reign, and be instru- 
mental in the advancement thereof towards its 
designed completion ; when, according to ancient 
prophecy, the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cov er the sea, 
and its inhabitants learn war no more.’ 

“Many are the ways by which the unwary 
and the covetous may be caught. But, brethren, 
look beyond the surface. Behold the depth of 
misery into which war plunges mankind. Then, 
putting your trust in Him who gives understand. 
ing to the simple, and provides for the sparrows, 
ye may avcid the pollution which is theirs who 
join hands with this desolating evil.” —1795. 

“Let all be careful not to seek or accept 
profit by any concern in preparations for war ; 
for how reproachfully inconsistent would it be, 
to refuse an active compliance with warlike meas- 
ures, and at the same time not hesitate to en- 
rich ourselves by the commerce and other cir- 
cumstances dependent on war,’—1798. 

“This meeting fervently recommends to the 


sociations, however speciously disguised under 
the ensnaring subtleties commonly attendant 
thereon ; but ‘that they sincerely labor to experi- 
ence a settlement on the alone sure foundation 
of the pure, unchangeable Truth; whereby, 
through the prevalence of unfeigned Christian 
love and good-will to men, we may convincingly 
demonstrate that the kingdom we seek is not of 
this world—a kingdom and government whose 
subjects are free indeed, redeemed from those 
captivating lusts from whence come wars and 
fizhtings. 

“ As we are called out of wars and fightings, 
so let them be as seldom as possible the subjects 
of our conversation ; but let a holy care rest 
upon us, to abide in that Power which gives do- 
minion over the hopes and fears that arise from 
the concerns of an unstable world ; which tend, 
as they are admitted into the mind, to lessen the 
trust in that Rock which is immovable.”— 
1757. ; 

“ When goods have been distrained from any 
Friends, on account of their refusal to pay fines 
for non-performance of military services, and the 
officers, after deducting the fines and costa, pro- 
pose to return the remainder, it is the sense of 
this mecting, that Friends should maintain their 
testimony by suffering, and not accept such over- 
plus, unless the same or a part of it is returned 
without a change of the species.”—1755. 

“A living concern for the advancement of 
our testimony to the peaceful kingdom of Christ, 
continuing to spread in many minds, we fervent- 
ly desire that the members of our Religious So- 
ciety may carefully avoid engaging in any trade 
or business promotive of war : sharing or partak- 
ing of the spoils of war by purchasing or selling 
prize goods; importing or shipping goods in 
armed vessels ; paying taxes for the express pur- 
pose of war ; grinding of grain, feeding of cattle, 
or selling their property for the use of the army: 
that, through a close attention to the monitions 
of divine grace, and guarding against the sup- 
pression of it either in themselves or others, they 
may be preserved in a conduct consistent with 
our holy profession, and from wounding the 
minds, or increasing the sufferings of each other ; 
not at all doubting, that He, to whom appertains 
the kingdom and the power, who is wonderful 
in working, will continue to carry on and per- 
fect his blessed cause of peace in the earth. 

“ A solid attention to this concern is recom- 
niended to Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
Meetings, and to our brethren in general; it 
being the judgment of this meeting, that if any 
of our members do either openly or by conni- 
vance, pay any fine, penalty or tax, in lieu of 
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personal service for carrying on war; or allow 
their children, apprentices or servants to act 
therein; or are concerned in arming or equip- 
ping vessels with guns, or in dealing in public 
certificates, issued as a compensation for expenses 
incurred, or services performed, in war; that 
they be tenderly dealt with, and if thev are not 
brought to an acknowledgment of their error, 
Monthly Meetings should proceed to testify 
against them.”—1780, 1781. 

“It is declared to be the sense of this meet- 
ing that furnishing wagons, or other means, for 
conveying military stores, is a military service ; 
and that the care of elders, overseers, and all 
faithful Friends, should be extended in true love 
and Christian tenderness, to such as deviate 
herein, in order to convince them of their error.” 
—1758. 

Also, ‘‘ that a tax levied for the purchasing 
of drums, colours, or for other warlike use, cannot 
be paid, consistently with our Christiau testi- 
mony.” —1776. 

Also, ‘‘ that it is inconsistent with our reli- 
gious testimony and principle for any Friend to 
pay a fine or tax levied on him on account of 
his refusal to serve iu the militia ; although such 
fine or imposition may be applied toward defray- 
ing the expenses of civil government. And 
where a deviation in this respect occurs, tender 
dealing and advice should be extended to the 
party, in order to his convincement and restora- 
tion, and if this proves ineffectual, the Monthly 
Meeting should proceed to testify against him.” 
—1790. 

When attempts were made to force the early 
believers into the Roman army, they meekly 
but firmly refused to comply, saying; ‘I ama 
Christian, and therefore cannot fight ;’ and 
several suffered martyrdom rather than take up 
arms, 

Many of our predecessors bore cheerfully the 
spoiling of their good-, imprisonment, and the 
reproaches of the world, rather than violate their 
peaceable principles, and experienced the Divine 
Arm to be their stay and support. 

May it be our concern, beloved friends, 
through the same blessed assistance, to endeavor 
faithfully to bear a clear and unflinching testi- 
mony to the peaceable nature of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and, if 
military service or contributions are demanded 
of us, not seek to evade them by excuses, how- 
ever plau-ible ; but with innocent boldness avow 
our conscientious seruples as the sufficient ground 
for declining to comply ; aud, if suffering there- 
for should be our portion, let us strive to bear 
it in the gentle, uon-resisting spirit of the gos- 
pel, which will preserve us from indulging any 
hard feeling toward those who may be the in- 
struments of inflicting injuries upon us. 

Our Religious Society has always been favor- 
able to good government, and steadily opposed 
to anarchy, and to every attempt to overthrow 


the civil power which Divine Providence has 
permitted to be set up over us; encouraging its 
members to live quiet and peaceable lives, and 
to obey all the laws which do not violate our 
well-known religious principles. He is the best 
citizen and the truest patriot whose life is regu- 
lated by the law of Christ, and conformed to his 
pure and holy example; and we can never ad- 
vance the real welfare of our country by disre- 
garding these. 

We feel that the present is a very serious and 
affecting crisis in public affairs, and that to stand 
forth before the people as the advocates of en- 
tire and inviolable peace, involves a solemn re- 
sponsibility. May we all, dear friends, suffer it 
to rest with weight on our winds, and incite us 
to watch unto prayer that everything which leads 
to contention and discord, may be eradicated 
from our hearts; and, through the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, we may cultivate, with diligence 
and patience, those heavenly dispositions which 
make for peace, both among ourselves, and to- 
ward all men; thus evincing to beholders that 
we are redeemed from the spirit of strife, and 
are really the lowly, self-denying followers of the 
merciful and compassionate Redeemer, whose 
religion is one of universal harmony and love. 

With the salutation of love, we are your 
friends and brethren. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, the 
17th of First month, 1862. 

JosepH Snowpon, Clerk. 


—. —_ -—ee- 
For Friends’ Review. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


In connection with the subject of teaching in 
First-day schools, a few remarks on the influence 
of example upon the children may not be out of 

lace. 

The power of example is a hackneyed theme, 
but it comes home to us with renewed force 
when engaged as Teachers iu this work. 

If we wish to make use of the plan of illustra- 
tive teaching, here is our first and best oppor- 
tunity. We are, many of us, not too old for 
our classes to perceive that we have the same 
temptations to contend with that they have. 

Some of us mourn over our daily thoughtless- 
ness, our idle words, our omissions of duty. But 
let us show by our example that we are not con- 
tent to rest here, but that we are resolved to 
press on, and with the help of our Heavenly 
Father, lay aside these e.sily besetting sins. 
Let the children see in our behaviour to our 
fellow teachers, that we desire to carry out our 
profession. 

Do not let the light laugh, the sarcastic pun, 
or the jest, be heard among us; they do not 
harmonize with the spirit of our work. We shall 
find the words of Wilberforce Richmond to his 
sister, when on his death-bed, apply to us all: 
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“‘ There is nothing so opposed to religion, to the 
mind of Christ, as levity and trifling; it will 
keep you back more than any thing. Take my 
solemn warning. I speak from my own ex- 
perience. You will never be a consistent Chris- 
tian, and you will never grow in grace if you in- 
dulge in habitual trifling conversation. Piety 
and levity cannot long dwell in the same heart ; 
one will destroy the other.” As regards the 
principles of our own religious Society, we shall 
also find, I think, no teaching more striking 
than example. 

If our conviction is settled, and I hope it is 
so with us all, that “Quakerism is the purest 
form of Christianity,” let us give proof of this con- 
viction by our stability. Let us, by keeping close 
to our own fold, show that we love its enclosure, 
and that there “we go in and out, and find pas- 
ture.” By taking upon us the duties of First- 
day school teaching, some among us have given 
the first outward sign of a desire to be interested 
in serious things. Let its significance be shown 
in our conduct, that if the root be good, the 
fruit may be soalso. Let us not dwarf our own 
growth ; let us not weaken our influence with 
the children, and discourage our fellow teachers, 
or lower our religious Society by an inconsistent 
life or conversation. Let us rather strive, in a 
spirit of humility and love, by our example to 
commend ourselves to the consciences of the chil- 
dren, and to desire that, if even in a very small 
degree, we may be favored to adorn the doctrine 
of Christ our Saviour. 


he found that that number exceeded the aggre- 
gate population of the six south-western couuties, 
of which Bristol was the principal city. The ag- 
gregate population of Gloucestershire, Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall was 2,320,000, consequently the num- 
ber of our fellow-countrymen whohad gone to live 
in the Northern States during the last fifteen years 
was 30,000 more than the population of the six 
counties he had named. ‘The chairman then re- 
ferred to the fact that those two and a half- 
millions of emigrants had left behind them uear 
relatives who were still living, and therefore 
the thought was all the more affecting that 
they should be plunged into that kind of fratri- 
cidal war to which he had referred.— 2. Charle- 
ton’s speech at Bristol. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI 
CONFERENCE ON FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 372.) 


Afternoon session was opened by reading a 
chapter in the Bible. 

The clerk announced that the next subject 
offered by the Business Committee for the con- 
sideration of the Conference, was that of “ Teach- 
ers’ Meetings and Bible Classes.” 

Jeremiah Hadley, of Indiana, said that upon 
the subject of Teachers’ Meetings, he had had 
some experience. With a view to promote the 
efficiency of Teachers in his own neighborhood, 
associations had been formed, and in some of 
them a set of questions had been prepared call- 
ing for statistical and other information relative 
to the condition and working of the schools un- 
der the charge of the members, and when met, 
he believed that great benefit had resulted from 
their free and friendly interchange of sentiments 
and experience in their respective duties as 
Teachers. 

John Henry Douglas, of Ohio, stated that 
in his own neighborhood a Committee, under ap- 
pointment by the Quarterly Meeting, had a gen- 
eral and careful oversight of the different [irst- 
day Schools; that meetings of this committee 
were regularly held, and the schools were visited 
by some one or more of their number as ofteu as 
once in three months. 

James Whitall, of Philadelphia, said that in 
connection with the school established at Twelfth 
street meeting, in that city, a weekly meeting of 
the teachers has been regularly held, which was 
also to some extent a Bible Class. They careful- 
ly read a portion of Scripture and examined its 
references, &c. They also inquired of each 
others’ success in the performance of school duties, 
whether the children were visited at their homes, 
and what progress is generally apparent in the 
work. 

J. Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, gave some ac- 
count of a class which met weekly in that city. 


A Youne TEACHER. 





WAR WITH AMERICA—A CIVIL WAR. 


If the truly calamitous contingency of war with 
America should oceur, it would be, as far as 
human sight could gather, far more horrible 
than any war in which our nation has been en- 
gaged in our time. It would be a more truly 
fratricidal war than the civil war raging at pres- 
ent between North and South in America. He 
thought that few persons could be aware of the 
enormous extent to which emigration from this 
country to the Northern States of America had 
been going on during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, and he would therefore refer to a blue 
book, published on the authority of Parliament, 
which showed that in the fifteen years between 
1846 and 1860, both inclusive, the number of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom to the 
United States of America—for when they spoke 
of emigration it was almost exclusively to the 
Northern States, not more than one in 200 going 
south—was 2,350,000 persons. It was easy to 
speak of two or three millions, but to those not 
used to figures they failed to give so clear a 
view of that vast number. He would therefore 
compare it with the population of a district with 
which they were familiar. On looking at the 
population returns, as shown by the last census, 
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Some preparation was made by study and re- formation of the class and their interest seemed 
search upon the chapter previously selected, to increase as time advanced. 
which was first read entire by one of their num-! Timothy Harrison, of Richmond, Indiana, in 
ber, who sat at the table merely as a reader and alluding to an advanced Bible Class there, not 
not as a teacher, and it was then taken up verse connected with the First-day School, said that 
by verse, each member taking some part, either | his own experience had not been great upon the 
by reading a reference, expressing a sentiment, | subject. Their course of proceeding had been to 
or asking a question. Elder and younger Friends | select a teacher previous to the meetings, which 
participated in these exercises, which he believed | were now held semi-monthly. In these exer- 
had been highly beneficial. Members, in pre-' cises, while they thoroughly examined the sub- 
paring themselves, made use of such helps as ject under consideration, they had avoided seek- 
came within their reach ; but in the Class, it was ing for difficult or obscure passages. They had 
their aim to make the Bible its own commentary. | confined their study mainly to the Gospels and 
Special reference was sometim-s made in these | the Epistles, and with reference to the manner 
exercises to the views and doctrines peculiar to lof conducting their exercises. Supposing the 
the Society of Friends, and in this respect he lessoa t» b: in Hebrews, chapter ix., they 
did not fear the closest scrutiny. Did he not would ask upon the first verse for the definition 
esteem these the doctriues of the Bible, he would ' of Faith. Upon the second, they would inquire 
no longer hold them ; but he believed that the; Who were the Elders, &c., and in like manner 
more we become acquainted with the Holy anexemplification of the prominent traits of cha- 
Scriptures and the great truths of the Gospel as racter of the several patriarchs could be elicited, 
promulgated there, the more heartfelt, the more : as collateral instruction from the text. 
earnest will be our acceptance aud appreciation! Elijah Coffin, of Richmond, said of the class ad- 
of our own leading religious views and doctrines, ' verted to by Timothy Harrison, that in the prose- 
as being in strict accordance with the religion | cution of their studies they had avoided dwelling 
of the New Testament. upon obscure subjects, and while upon difficult 
The Clerk stated that he had watched the} passages of Scripture they had endeavored to 
Bible Class, referred to by the last speaker, with | be careful not to indulge ia speculative inquiry, 
much interest, and had observed that as the) or in going too far from mere motives of curi- 
members of it became better acquainted with the | osity ; but rather to learn, simply for their own 
contents of the Holy Scriptures, and were more | instruction and profit, the meaning of the sacred 
deeply interested in their study, they felt will-| writers. 
ing to make the Bible its own best expositor,| Elizabeth L. Comstock, of Michigan, said that 
laying aside outward helps, except for historical 'a good method of teaching a Bible Class was, to 
and geographical information. He believed that ' select some prominent subject for inquiry—as, 
as these classes are conducted in simplicity, with! for example, the city of Damascus could be taken, 
prayerful dependence on Him who haththe Key | and then each member might be requested to re- 
of David, who openeth and no man shutteth, and ' fer to all passages relating to the subject with 
shutteth and no man opeveth, the precious traths' which he was familiar. This would bring out 
of the Bible will be opened to their understand-'a pretty full account of that ancient city. In like 
ings. |manner, a word like “leper,” or “ Jordan,” 
Hiram Moon, of Ohio, said that be thought! might be similarly taken up. 





the Scriptures would bear the closest scrutiny | 
and the most diligent study ; and also with refer- ' 
ence to commentators in connection with instruc- | 
tion in Bible Classes, he believed that when they 
were consulted for instruction, with no view to’ 
establish any system of theology previously eu- 
tertained, but simply for historical and collateral 
information, great benefit might be derived from 


Charles F. Coffin, of Richmond, spoke of his 
experience in connection with this interesting en- 
gagement. He had taught a class of young 
adults for several years, and had found it a most 
pleasing and instructive duty, and the necessary 
preparation for it afforded useful and profitable 
employment, In prepariag for the task he had 
consulted Commentators, Biblical Dictionaries, 


their use. and such other helps as could conveniently 
Allusion having been made to a Bible Class; be obtained, and these were highly useful in ac- 
of female Friends in the city of New York,’ quiring a knowledge of facts, and such historical 
Anna Bowne, Anna B. Day and Sarah S. Mur- ; and collateral information as related to the sub- 
ray, members of the cluss, gave an interesting ac-! ject: but upon points of doctrine and interpreta- 
count of it. It consisted of about 20 members. ' tion of Holy Scripture; he believed that the more 
Their course of proceeding was in many respects ' we were concerned rightly to approach the sub- 
similar to the method described by a number of ject, the less need we should feel of all instru- 
others at this meeting. They appointed a leader | mental means. 
of the class and the members made some prepa-| Samuel Lloyd, of Ohio, said with reference to 
ration by previous study and by examination of'|a question whether pupils in Bible Classes were 
commentaries and other helps explanatory «f tue! prepared for recital by previous study, that he 
subject. About six years had elapsed since the | had supposed that this was uniformly the case— 
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that the cluss with which he was connected was 


pretty careful in this respect, and he believed 
that this preparation was highly useful. 

The subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Meetings” being 
so intimately connected with Bible Classes, the 
discussion, at this stage of the proceedings, in- 
cluded both subjects. 

Upon the subject of Teachers’ Meetings, the 
Conference readily arrived at the conclusion that 
these associations may be very profitably formed 
for the interchange of views and mutual instruc- 
tion, and it encourages the practice. 

The very full and free discussion upon the 
subject of Bible Classes, and the various methods 
suggested of conducting them, resulted in the 
conclusion that such classes are eminently pro- 
fitable, and are calculated to further the object 
of Scriptural instruction, not only when held in 
connection with First-day Schools, but also when 
composed of advanced scholars and adults, and 


meeting at other convenient times during the 
week. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 22, 1862. 


ADDRESS FROM PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
FOR SuUFFERINGS.—This document, of recent 
date, has a place in our columns this week. It is 
well to have ‘‘ precept upon precept,” and “line 
upon line ;” and yet they may avail little, unless 
we flee in prayer unto God, and can say, in truth, 
with David, ‘ My soul trusteth in Thee: yea, in 
the shadow of Thy wings will I make my refuge, 
until ¢hese calamities be overpast.’’ The allusion 
made in the address, to peculiar circumstances 
which attach to the war now waging in our land, 
refers, we suppose, to the fact that on the part 
of the Federal Government it is an effort to 
preserve the Constitution and enforce the laws. 
Many of the professed friends of peace, not in 
connection with our religious Society, have been 
led by this plea to abandon their principles, and 
place their trust in the “arm of flesh.” In the 
progress of the conflict, it must, we think, have 
become apparent to this class, and to some of our 
owa members who have taken the same ground, 
that the operations of the so-called ‘ Armed 
Police,” are completely identified with those 
which characterize war between nations. In 
reading the accounts of battles and skirmishes 
which are almost daily published, we cannot 
avoid exclaiming with Barclay, “It is strange 





































that men, made after the image of God, should 
have so much degenerated that they rather bear 
the image and nature of roaring lions, tearing 
tigers, devouring wolves and raging boars, than 
of rational creatures endued with reason. And 
is it not yet much more admirable,” continues 
Robert Barclay, ‘that this horrid monster [war,] 
should find place and be fomented among those 
men that profess themselves disciples of our 
peaceable Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, who 
by excellency is called the Prince of Peace, and 
hath expressly prohibited his children all 
violence; and on the contrary, commanded them 
that, according to his example, they should fol- 
low patience, charity, forbearance, and other 
virtues worthy of a Christian ?” 
scininainicsiillaesili 

RECOGNITION OF LiBeRIA AND Hayti.—It 
is well known that the strung Southern influ- 
ence long paramount in our National Couucils, 
has prevented the recognition, by our Govern- 


Liberia and Hayti. Something more just and 
rational was looked for from the present Admin- 
istration, and it was gratifying to find the sub- 
ject favorably noticed by President Lincoln in 
his Message to Congress. “If any good reason 
exists,’’ says the President, “ why we should per- 
severe longer in withholding our recognition of 
the Independence and Sovereignty of Hayti and 
Liberia, I am unable to discern it.’ Fearful, 
however, of inaugurating a “ novel policy” in 
regard to these governments, he contented him- 
self with recommending to the consideration of 
Congress “the expediency of an appropriation 
for maintaining a Chargé d’ Affaires near each of 
these new States.” It appears from the Con- 
gressional reports, that on the 4th inst. Senator 
Sumner introduced a bill into the Senate from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, authorising 
the appointment of diplomatic representatives to 
the republics of Liberia and Hayti. We have 
not observed any action upon this bill, and it re- 
maius to be seen whether the pro-slavery element 
still remaining in Congress will be stroug enough 
to defeat the measure. Heretofore, neither the 
prospect of securing important commercial advan- 
tages, nor considerations of a higher and more 
unselfish character, have been powerful enough 
to overcome the prejudice which dreads the re- 
ception at Washington of a colored Minister. 
It seems, however, that Liberia—and the same 


ment, of the Independence and Sovereignty of 
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is probably true of Hayti—has no colored repre- 
sentative in Europe, although her independence 
has been recognised by several nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain, France and Prussia. Gerard 
Ralston, a native citizen of Philadelphia, but, for 
many years past, a resident of London, attends 
to the interests of the Liberian republic ; and it, 
may readily be supposed that neither Liberia 
nor Hayti would be disposed to shock the pecu- 
liar sensibilities of the American people by send 
ing to Washington, a Minister or Chargé d’Af.- 
faires, whose pedigree could be traced to a na- 
tive of Africa. 






















Commercially considered, there are strong 
reasons for cultivating the friendship of both 
Liberia and Hayti, and establishing diplomatic 
relations with them. According to the last 
volume on Commerce and Navigation, published 
by Congress, we have commercial intercourse 
with seventy-five States or countries; and in 
this list Hayti stands the twenty-first in the com- 
parative importance of our exports thither; 
while in regard to our imports thence, it stands 
twenty-fourth on the list. “ During the year 
ending June 30th, 1860,” says the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, “our exports to Hayti amounted to 
$2,673,682, and our imports thence to $2,002,- 
723. Comparison with the statistics regarding 
other countries shows that, while we export as 
much to Hayti as to Russia, our exports thence 
exceed those from Russia by half a million per 
annum. We export to Haytia million and a 
quarter dollars more. than to Sweden and Nor- 
Way; more than nineteen times as much as to 
Japan, and more than four times as much as to 
all the French West Indies. Our imports from 
Hayti are double those from Turkey, and a hun- 


dred fold more than from the French West In- 
dies.” 


Tne Arrican Arp Society.—This is an as- 
sociation in London, to promote the develope- 
meit of the resources and productions of Africa, 
through the agency of native Africans. It seems 
to have originated with Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
brother of our friend John Hodgkin, who has long 
devoted much time and labor in protecting the 
rights and securing the interests of the Abori- 
gines, in several quarters of the world. 

“The African Times” 


is the name of a 
monthly journal issued by the Society, at No. 


8 Adelphi-terrace, Strand, London, and in- 
tended to disseminate correct information from 


_ Africa, of tLe state and resources of various 


portions of that interesting country, with ac- 
counts of their products, industrial capabilities, 
social and political position, &e. We will pro- 
bably be able to furnish our readers occasionally, 
with valuable items of intelligence derived from 
this source. 


—— 


Mistakrs oF Epucatep Men, by John §8. 
Hart, LL. D. Published by J. C. Garrigues, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Price, 
muslin, 50 cents; paper covers, 25 cents. 
The book is also for sale by Joseph Potts, 
No. 109 N. Tenth St. 

We gave our readers, recently, an extract on 

“ Good Manners” from this excellent Address, 

and our present number contains another on 

‘“One-sidedness.” These may serve to show the 

general character of the book. The long expe- 

rience of the author in educating young men, 
before he entered upon his present important 
engagement as Editor of the “Sunday School 

Times,” added to other qualifications, eminently 

fitted him for the office of mentor to the class 

addressed—young men about to enter the va- 
rious pursuits of life. 
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FRIENDS FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN AND NEAR 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of the Teachers in these Schools is 
called to the plan adopted by the Conference held in 
Fourth month last in this city, for making arrange- 
ments to hold a similar meeting this Spring,—viz., 
that the Teachers of those Schools who wish to be 
represented therein should appoint one of their num- 
ber as one of a joint Committee on the subject, said 
Committee to meet on Third day, the 4th of Third 
month next, at 8 o’clock, P. M., at the office of B. W. 
Beesley, No. 920 Arch St. 


2d mo. 22—2t. JosErpH Ports. 


— 
From The Advocate of Peace. 
CORRUPTION INCIDENT TO WAR. 


We have been amazed at the lack of knowl- 
edge or reflection betrayed by most of our people 
respecting the moral results inseparable from 
the conflict in which we are engaged. How 
many have spoken of it as a providential oppor- 
tunity for purifying the national character from 
the bad habits eugendered by a long apd emi- 
nently prosperous peace! It was guing to lift 
us up from the low, sordid, selfish pursuit of 
gain to the high elevation of a generous, self- 
sacrificing patriotism, and inaugurate a new and 
glorious era of moral as well as martial heroism. 
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The delusion ‘aaa for a time well- nigh uni- | 


versal. Christians, in public prayer-meetings, 
devoutly hoped to see our camps become so | 
many scenes of religious revival; and even! 
ministers, in the phrenzy of the hour, were re- 
ported to have preached discourses now on} 
‘the Evils of Peace,’’ and now on “the Bless- | 
ings of War.” Strange inversion of the public|o 
mind! Peacemen were tolerated chiefly when 
their utterances could be tortured into a practi- 
cal contradiction of their principles. The Bible | 


was to be read backwards, and the New Testa- | 


ment give place to the Old; the Sermon on the 
Mount to the Imprecatory Pubes: the Prince 


of Peace to the God of War. The Millenium of , 


War was coming ; and a hundred, if not a thou- | 
sand sermons were preached in justification of 
war, for one earnest plea made for peace. 

This huge delusion is now beginning to vanish 
before the actual results of this conflict. We have 
waited patiently for its moral developments, in- 
separable from war in allits forms. Let us learn 
from facts like the following, how war, even in 
behalf of Freedom and righteous Government, 
works moral corruption and ruin. [The facts 
alluded to are certain frauds in contracts for the 
Government. | 


ee 
From J. S. Hart’s “ Mista kes of Edueated Men.” 
ONE SIDEDNESS. 


Avoid the mistake of limiting too strictly your 
studies to your own specialty, or your intercourse 
to your own particular sect or custe. There are 
some advantages, un/oubtedly, in exclusivism. 
The man who all his life does nothing but make 
pinheads, by limiting his faculties exclusively to 
that one thing, will doubtless learn to make pin- 
heads better and cheaper than the man who 
divides his attention among several branches of 
industry. Itis mainly through the minute sub- 
division of labor, and the confinement of each 
operative, so faras practicable, tosingle processes, 
that the great modern improvements in the 
mechanic arts have been effected. So also in 
the higher walks of intellectual industry. In 
order to make new discoveries in science, or to 
foilow out investigations in any direction to ulti- 
mate results, there must be subdivision of labor 
and a just limit to one’s inquiries. Such is the 
admitted doctrine, which you have all heard. I 
accept it in all its length and breadth, and shall 
say nothing that can be coustrued into any dis- 
paragement of its importanee. Nor do I under- 
rate the folly and danger of frittering away one’s 
energies among a variety of pursuits. But of | 
that danger you have often beard. It is a com- 
mon topic of remark. There is danger, how- 
ever, on the other side, not so great or serious, 
perhaps, yet 1eal and worthy of consideration, 
and all the more so because it is less frequently 
touched upon. That is the danger against which 
I warn you. 


REVIEW. 
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es dense himself, if he pushes too far the 
| doctrine of the subdivision of labor. He may, 
perhaps, render himself worth more as a maker 
of pinheads, but he is worth less asa man. Every 
| one ought to be, and is, something more than a 
mere factor in some grand formula of social or 
economical science. He has a perfection of his 
| own, in himself, which is his chief concern. The 
first question with every man is, not what he can 
do, but what he is, morally, mentally, physically. 
This excessive une-sidedness has a tendency to 
| merge the individual in the general, to make a 
| man a mere isolated poiut, a mere cog or pulley 
in some great machine. In the case of the 
mechanic, it reduces him to a state of most 
| humiliating depeudence. In the case of those 
engaged in intellectual and scientific pursuits, it 
leads to what Bacon calls the idola specas, the 


. | mistakes of the man who sees things only as they 


appear when looking at them from one’s own 
; particular cave or den. {t makes a man in church 


»; matters a bigot, in society a boor, in the bouse- 


hold a pest. Every man, in order to his own 
individual perfection as a man, needs at times to 
travel out of the circle of himself and of his own 
peculiar ideas, and to come into contact with 
others, and those unlike himself in age, sex, oe- 
{cupation, tastes, and opinions. It was the ever- 
| lasting sameness, the dull, leaden monotony of 
the monastic life, which gave to it its chief power 
in deforming its devotees. When men of the 
same age and class herd together exclusively, 
they always degenerate. It is the same with 
nations. {t is by mingling freely with those 
different from ourselves, that we get our preju- 
dices rubbed off. When you go into society, 
then, do not single out persons of exactly your 
ewn age and calling to talk with. This is only 
to carry the shop or office into the parlor. Talk 
rather with those older or younger than yourself, 
with those that know more or that know less, 
with those that think differently from you, with 
those of a different calling or business. Lmprove- 
ment comes mainly by comparison. Perfection 
is a many-sided jewel. The highest develop- 
ment of human character takes place only where 
there is this kindly mingling and fusion of things 
and persons essentially diverse. God who made 
us, and who knows best,what is needed for 
human perfection, has himself given us, in the 
tamily, the divine model of what society should 
be. In the family we have three, sometimes 
four generations under the same roof, the old, 
ive young, both sexes, boys and girls. men and 
women, young men and maidens, a great diversi- 
ty indeed of tastes and disp»sitions, yet all har- 
moniously blending, like concordant notes in 
music. How much more would Christians of 
different churches love one another, how much 
would they gain in perfection of Christian car- 
acter, if they came together more. So too of 
intellectual progress. Pertection in knowledge 
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truth is affiliated. If you would know any one 
thing perfectly, you must know partially many 
other things. A man does not become perfect 
in English Grammar by studying nothing but 
English Grammar. He must study collaterally 
other grammars and other languages, before he 
can becowe intelligently master of his own. So 
too he must generalize the principles of Arith- 
uetic by studying Algebra, before he can be- 
come a perfect arithmetician. So of every human 
artand pursuit. Nothing is isolated. While 
you do well to give your main attention to what 
you have selected as your specialty, do not 
neglect collateral studies, do not exclude studies 
even the most remote from your ordinary uses. 
Whatever can make you more accomplished and 
complete in yourself, as a man, is worthy of 
your attention, and willin the end make you 
more proficient in your particular calling. 

This habitual intercourse with men and women 
and thoughts and things outside of your own 
little cirele, is the true generator of common 
sense. How often do we see wen of great abili- 
ty and of prodigious learning, become, for the 
want of a few grains of common sense, mere 
ciphers in the community. You see a Professor 
in the lecture room, whose knowledge in his 
department is of the very first order, yet utterly 
powerless in discipline, and consequently utterly 
useless as an instructor. He has no common 
sense, no tact. His talents consequently are all 
thrown away. His pupils learn from him 
nothing but the habit of insubordination and 
skill in the arts of unmanly annoyance. We 
want among us, undoubtedly, profound scholar- 
ship, —that original, independent knowledge, 
which comes only from patient, protracted study 
in particular lines of invest tigation. But we do 
not want men of merely one idea. We do not 
want the mere book-worm. 


er 


SORGHUM, OR CHINESE SUGAR CANE—INTER- 
ESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE DETAILS OF EX- 
PERIENCE. 


[As the season for planting is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and early care should be taken to 
procure genuine seed of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, we copy fur our agricultural readers the 
fullowing information from the “ American Ag- 
riculturist.” This large Monthly is published 
in both the English and German languages, by 
Orange Judd, 41 Park Row, New York, at 
$1.00 per annum in advance.) 

The present high price of sugar, with the 
prospect of a further advance, very naturally 
awakens increasing interest iu the ¢ sitivation of 
the Sorghum, or Chinese Sugar Cane plant, in 
the North. Very many letters of inquiry are 
continually coming to this office, and we shall 
gladly give any information we can gather and 
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communicate. Thousands of acres were grown 
during 1861, and manuf:ctured into good pala- 
table sweetening. The crop will doubtless be 
increased to tens, if not hundreds of thousands of 
acres, the present year. [t seems to be settled 
beyond doubt, that this plant can be profitably 
grown in the United States below 41° north 
latitude, and probably even north of 42° or 43°, 
in favorable situations. We shall be glad to 
hear from all who have tried it thoroughly 
(whether successfully or not,) north of 43°. 
Sdues we can not do better in this number 
than to print some memvuranda or notes taken 
down by one of the Editors of the American 
Agriculturist, during a recent lengthy conversa- 
tion with Mr. E. A. Van Meter, who has had 
considerable experience, both as a cultivator, 
and in working it up in large quantities, for his 
neighbors, in W ashington, Tazewell County, 
ill., (lat. 40° 307.) We have samples of the 
syrup produced, waich are of excellent quality, 
and which need no purifying for ordinary table 
or culinary use. It is indeed free from the 
green or sharp taste which is so common. 

~ ‘The plant does well upon any good corn land, 
and the expense of cultivating the two crops, 
aside from the cost of the secd, which is incon- 
siderable, is the same. A rather light soil— 
sandy loam—other things being equal, produces 
juice of the greatest richness. In regard to seed, 
it is of the utmost importance to have pure 
Chinese Sugar Cane. ‘The Imphee, in his ex- 
perience, is three weeks later, and produces 
syrup of by no means so good quality, and less 
in quantity. The admixture of broom corn seed 
is not infrequent, and is fatal to a good crop, 
there being little or no sweetness in the stalks. 
Sorghum may be planted in hills three and a- 
half feet apart each way, or in drills the same 
distance apart—the plants standing singly 
eighteen inches to two feet apart, and the 
suckers allowed to grow. If planted in hills, 
five stalks are left in each, and the suckers 
thoroughly removed. He decidedly prefers 
planting in drills, and thinks that this has much 
to du with the good results of the crop. The 
seed should be planted as early as the ground 
can be prepared, and is fit for its reception— 
earlier than corn. The practice of a neighbor is 
to sow in an eurly seed bed, and transplant to the 
field, setting the plants two feet apart in rows, 
and the rows three and a-half to four feet apart. 
This man’s syrup crystallized so readily that he 
was obliged to make it into sugar, and was un- 
able to take even a sample of his molasses to the 
County Fair. It is the largest, best grown, and 
best matured stalks that yield the most and best 
syrup. Some juice yields seventeen per cent. 
of good thick syrup, and others only ten per 
cent. 

The crop is treated like corn until it begins 
to ripen, which may be known by the cane turn- 
ing yellow upon the joints towards the buts, 
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and by the blackness of the seeds. At this 
period it should be “ bladed,” or stripped of its 
leaves, to facilitate perfect ripening. To effect 
the “ blading,” take a hickory stick, one-and-a- 
half to two inches in diameter and three feet 
long, slip on a ring, or bind it strongly within 
fourteen inches of the end ; split this end in the 
middle, and spread the ends two inches apart, 
by a wedge in the split. This saves a great 
amount of labor—a single blow usually blading 
a stalk, and often more than one, perfectly. 
The blades thus removed are considered equal to 
corn fodder, not having been touched by the 
frost, and are easily cured. The bladed stalks 
stand after this two weeks or more, unless 
danger of frost makes it necessary to cut them 
sooner. Freezing is ruinous to the cane, giving 
a peculiar flavor to the syrup, and causing fer- 
mentation in the cane itself, unless pressed im- 
mediately. It must, therefore, be cut before 
any hard frost—though light frosts, which 
wither the leaves, do no hurt. 

When fully ripe, the cane should becut, which 
Operation is thus performed: Using a corn 
knife, strike off abuut three feet of the top as it 
stands (the length to be cut off will vary some- 
what, according to the size and maturity of the 
cane). Then cut the cane off about eight inches 
from the ground, or at least above the first joint, 
and lay in piles or on the wagon. There will 
usually be suckers enough to bind the cane in 
bundles if it is desirable, or if it is to be hauled 
far. After the removal of the stalks, the seed 
may be collected, or fed to hogs or poultry on 
the ground. The canes are taken directly to 
the mill, or set up or laid io piles, and protected 
against frost by covering them with the tops, or 
with hay or straw,—in which condition they will 
keep fur wor ths. 

The mill used was Hedges, Free & Co’s., two- 
horse mill—a good one—consisting of three rol- 
lers thirteen inches long, the largest and upper 
one eight inches, the other four inches in diame- 
ter ; both small rollers act against the large one. 
From eight to thirteen canes are kept passing 
through the mill at once, and as the juice flows 
out it is conducted to the “ clarifyer,” being as 
liquid as water, and of a dark grass-green color. 
(Imphee juice is of a dark, muddy hue.) In the 
clarifying pan it is mixed with Root’s patent 
“ clarifyers,” (a mixture of line, soda and eggs.) 
[Some of the best syrup is made without the use 
of any ‘“‘clarifyer.’’] After clarifying, the juice 
is boiled and skimmed for fifteen minutes. From 
this it is drawn off into the settling box, where, 
mixed with clay, it stands to settle, and after 
fifteen or twenty minutes, may be drawn off 
clear and limpid, into a convenient vessel whence 
it is pumped into the evaporator. 

Cook’s evaporator is used, in which the fire 
plays under an inclined pan, down which the 
juice is made to run, following a zig-zag course, 
running faster or slower, according to the in- 





clination of the pan, or the rapidity at which it 
is allowed to flow in or out. Water is placed in 
the evaporator to begin with, and in twenty to 
twenty-five minutes after the juice begins to flow 
in at one end, syrup begins to flow out at the 
other. By the exercise of a little care, there is 
no danger of burning the syrup; but the care 
must be constant. A uniform product is most 
desirable. The syrup should not be too thick, 
for it will not flow readily from the barrels if it 
is so, and this great degree of concentration is 
not necessary to prevent souring. The mill 
runs about sixty gallons an hour, aad sixty gal- 
lons is a charge for the clarilyer, and so about 
this quantity was worked at one time. 

Mr. Van Meter made syrup for half the pro- 
duct, and found ready sale for his portion at the 
mill, as fast as it was made, at fifty cents per 
gallon, and had many orders which could not be 
filled. 

One hundred gallons to the acre was about an 
average yield last year for land adjoining corn 
which yielded fifty bushels to the acre. The 
Sorghum syrup, at fifty cents per gallon, half 
going to the boiler, nets the farmer $25; while 
corn only sold for fifteeu cents per bushel, netting 
$7.50 per acre. 

For ourselves, we entertain no doubt that the 
boiler’s profit will be found too great by and by, 
and so a still larger profit will accrue to the 
farmer. We have reports of crops yielding from 
100 gallons to 350, or even more, per acre. 

P. S—A Soranum Convention.—As we 
close this sheet, we have from a special corres- 
pondent, a report of the meeting of Sorghum 
Growers, at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7, but cannot 
now find room for it. They appear to have had 
a good time, with their fifteen samples of beau- 
tiful Sorghum sugar, and “Sorghum syrup 
enough to float a [very] small frigate.’ Many 
reported having made 10 to 100 pounds each of 
sugar last year. Most, if not all, had used Cook’s 
rocking Evaporator. One point stated is im- 
portant, viz: that most of the seed now in the 
country is hybridized with broom corn, and is 
therefore deteriorated, waking a new importa- 
tion of seed desirable. 
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THE PACIFIC TELEGRAPH. 


There is a difference of about 483 degrees of 
longitude between New York city and San Fran- 
cisco If a telegram were sent. instantaneously 
over the whole line, it would reach San Francisco 
at a time, according to the clocks of that city, 
about three hours and fifteen minutes before 
the time at which it left New York, according 
to the clocks here. Thus a despatch sent off 
from this city at the high business hour of 10} 
A. M., might arrive at San Francisco before the 
man to whom it was addressed, was out of bed; 
when a despatch started from this city in the 
edge of evening would find the same man in the 











midst of his business. Though these things are 
theoretically possible, yet practically it takes an 
appreciable space of time to get a despatch from 
New York to the Pacific. The weather is rare- 
ly favorable for the telegraphic feat of working 
so long a distance without repeating ; and even 
if it were, the various divisions of the line would 
be scarcely ever unoccupied with business which 
could be suspended to let a despatch straight 
‘through. Under the present arrangement, the 
New York telegram is copied four or five times 
before it reaches San Francisco, and has to take 
its turn with other despatches at every repetition. 
Messages may be sent and answers received in 
the same day ; but if the wires are crowded with 
business, communications back and forth will 
probably take part of two days. For all practi- 
cal purposes this is almost as good, though not 
near so amazing, as the instant telegraphic flash. 
On specially important occasions, like the arrivals 
of European steamers, when the atmosphere 
along the whole line is just right, the wires will 
be worked from New York, and even from Hali- 
fax to San Francisco, without interruption.— 
Journal of Commerce. 





+ <> 
FOOLISH THINGS. 


. . But whatever tenderness may be shown 
towards foolish things acted or spoken, whatever 
beneficent purpose may be assigned to them in 
the social economy, our leniency ends here. 
Little can be said ethically, and nothing pru- 
dentially, for foolish things written—for out- 
breaks of our follies and tempers on paper ; and 
yet what a fruitful source of these regrets has 
the pen been with some of us! And never has 
the sting been sharper than when we realize 
that our imprudence is in black and white, be- 
yond our reach, irrevocable. The pen gives us 
a power of having our say out which speech sel- 
dom does. We are free from the unaccount- 
able, almost solemn, control that man in bodily 
presence has over man. Fresh from some injury, 
we have the plea, the retort, the reproof, the 
flippancy, the good things in our hands without 
danger of interruption. We will write it while 
the subject is fresh and vivid, and the arguments 
so clear that our correspondent cannot fail of 
being struck, persuaded, crushed by them. [In 
the heat of composition we foresee those cooler, 
cautious hours in the distance, and defy them. 
We have a dim notion that we are doing a 
foolish thing, but we will act while conviction is 
supreme, and we send off our letter—to repent 
sometimes how bitterly ! 

It has been cleverly said that the whole folly 
of this proceeding lies not in the writing, which 
is an excellent valve to the feelings, but in the 
sending ; and certainly very few letters, written 
under immediate provocation, would be sent if 
the writers slept a night upon them. But the 
pen can do foolish things—things below the 
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writer’s standard of speech and action—without 
provocation. There are many people whose in- 
tellect and judgment would stand wuch higher 
in the world’s estimation if they had never been 
taught to write. Men write letters and women 
write notes in total neglect of the rules which 
guide their conversation, and which win them 
sometimes an extraordinary reputation for good 
sense. A whole swarm of absurd impulses clus- 
ter round the pen, which leave them alone at 
other times. A propensity for interference and 
giving advice is one of these—a passion for ex- 
planations, a memory for old grievances, and a 
faith in the efficacy of formal, prolix, minute 
statements of wrong, along with querulous hints, 
unpalatable suggestions and insinuations gener- 
ally—all of which are foolish because they can- 
not, in the nature of things, have a good issue, 
and flow from the ready pen in oblivion of obvi- 
ous consequences, which elsewhere hold the 
writer in salutary check. Indeed, the pen often 
wakes a set of feelings which are not known to 
exist without it. If we must be foolish some- 
times, let us then give our folly as short a term 
as possible. If it must leave traces behind, our 
memory is a better and safer archive than our 
enemy's, or even our friend’s, writing table. 
Therefore, if any warning of the fit is granted, 
if aman have any reason for misgivings, let 
him, before all things, beware of pen and ink. 
Things are seldom quite hopeless till they are 
committed to paper—a scrape is never at its 
worst till it has given birth to a correspondence. 
—The London Saturday Review. 





MOLASSES IN CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 

Some of the farmers of Chester county, have 
made a large quantity of molasses and sugar 
during the past season from Sorghum, and from 
the success which they have met with in pro- 
ducing good articles, we incline to the opinion 
that the manufacture of both articles will be 
continued and extended. Everard Conard, an 
enterprising farmer in New London, Chester 
county, writes as follews :— 

“The past season I cultivated just one acre of 
ground in Sorghum, about one half of which was 
very good and the other half middling, from 
which | harvested and manufactured 215 gallons 
of syrup. The amount I manufactured for my- 
self and neighbors was 2350 gallons, and the 
two previous seasons, about 20U0 gallons each 
season. We crush by horse power only, and 
evaporate with ‘* Cook’s Patent Evaporator.” 
The amount made in our vicinity, as near as I 
can judge from what I know of the different 
manufacturers, was, the past season, about thir- 
teen thousand gallons. The last season was 
more favorable than usual, but as the people are 
becoming better acquainted with the habits of 
the plant, they are succeeding better in its cul- 
tivation. 

“In regard to my experience in sugar-making, 
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ROCK OF AGES. 








I have not succeeded to any purpose yet. My 
first experiment is likely to prove a failure, but 
I am not discouraged yet, for my brother has 
succeeded in making a very good article of sugar, 
and I think I know wherein I am deficient in 
my experiments.” 





Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee! 

Let the water and the blood 

From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 
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CIRCULAR OF THE DIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Secrip- 
tures, the importance of furnishing full and ac- 
curate answers to a// the Queries, and of forward- 
ing their reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in de- 
ciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are liable to be left out in 
the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, hw boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged, 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bertxe, JR. 
Committee on Correspondence. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 1862. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside with- 
in its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, 
how many? r 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may pro- 
bably be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our Religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of acopy, and unable 
to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 


Not the labors of my hands 

Can fulfil thy law’s demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone! 

Thou must save, and thou alone! 









Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to thee for dress ; 

Helpless, look to thee for grace ; 

Foul, I to thy fountain fly ; 

Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 

Toplady. 
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“tT IS MORE BLESSED.” 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven! 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give. 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love, like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life, as the summer showers pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses ; 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over: 

Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 

Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover ; ; 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 

Give as the heart gives, whose fetters are breaking, 

Life, love and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 

Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that he gave. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.— Liverpool dates are to the 
3d inst. 

EneLanp.—A letter from Earl Russell has been 
published, prohibiting the use, by either Federal or 
Confederate armed vessels, of any port in Great 
Britain or Ireland or any of the British colonies, 
for the purposes of equipment, or as a place of 
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resort for any warlike purposes. Nassau and the 
other ports of the Bahama islands are particularly 
mentioned. When coal or provisions for the sub- 
sistence of the crews are required, enough may 
be furnished to take the vessel to the nearest port 
of her own country, but no second supply shall 
be permitted to the same vessel at the same port, 
within three months, nor shall any vessel re- 
main more than twenty-four hours at any port, ex- 
cept from stress of weather. 

The rebel steamer Nashville left Southampton on 
the 3d inst., and passed the Tuscarora off Cowes, 
where the latter was at anchor with steam up ready 
to give chase, but the British frigate Shannon was 
alongside of her to prevent her departure for twenty- 
four hours. When the Nashville was last seen, she 
was steaming down the Channel at full speed. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, the American question, particularly as 
it affects the supply of cotton, was debated, at 
length, and the policy of strict neutrality was gen- 
erally urged. A proposition that the Chamber 
should open.a conference with the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with a view to bringing the in- 
fluence of the commercial world to bear in favor of 
peace, was brought forward, and adopted. It is 
asserted that the Southern Commissioners have in- 
formed the English government that, on condition of 
the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, its 
government would establish free trade for fifty years, 
abolish the foreign slave trade, and emancipate all 
slaves born after such recognition. Lord Palmerston, 
however, would adhere to his policy of neutrality. 


France.—The official documents on American 
affairs, laid before the Chambers, express the regret 
of the French government at the war in America 
and the friendly feelings of the Emperor towards 
the United States. The comments of the press, on 
the Emperor’s speech, generally express confidence 
in his friendly feelings towards us. 


Spain.—The pirate Sumter was still at Gibralter, 
at latest dates. Letters from Marseilles state that 
great consternation among the American shipmasters 
at that port had prevailed since the presence of the 
Sumter in the waters of the Mediterranean had be- 
come known, and that an effort had been made to 
induce the French government to grant a convoy. 

A semi-official statement has appeared in some of 
the Spanish papers, asserting that the Spanish 
government has entered into no agreement with any 
government to found a monarchy in Mexico, and 
that the action of Spain will be limited to an en- 
forcement of the treaties existing between Mexico 
and Spain. 

Cutna.—-Ning-po was captured by the rebel forces 
on the 9th of the Twelfth month, and was afterwards 
sacked and burned, and many of the inhabitants 
were murdered. The French Admirals and the Eng- 
lish and American Consuls had authorized the 

breaking up of the Customs Establishment at 
Ning-po. 

Sourn America. - Late accounts state that Urquiza’s 
fleet had been taken by the Buenos Ayreans, and the 
last means of prolonging the disturbances in that 
country were thus extinguished. The tone of both 
political and commercial affairs had considerably 
improved, in consequence. 


Mexico.—Dates from Vera Cruz are to the 2d inst. 


The commissioners sent by the Allies to the city of 


Mexico had returned to Vera Cruz. President Juarez, 


in his reply to the ultimatum of the Allies, expressed 
a desire to avoid hostilities, acknowledged the breach 
of the treaties, and offered the most satisfactory 
He proposed that the Allied 


security for the future. 
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Ministers should meet and treat with Mexican Com- | 
missioners at Orizaba, but he exacted, as a prelim- 

inary condition, that the whole force of the Allies 

should re-embark, except a guard of honor of 2,000 

men, who should accompany and remain with the 
Commissioners during the negotiations. The Allies 

had concluded not to accept this condition, and if it 

were insisted on by Juarez, Gen. Prim would ad- 

vance with his whole force. The French force had, 

by consent of the Mexican commander, advanced 

three leagues into the country, in order to procure { 
water and a better camping ground. Miramon had 
arrived at Vera Cruz, and was immediately arrested 

by the British Admiral for a former robbery of the 

British Legation in Mexico. 


New Mexico.—Sibley, the rebel General, with 3000 
Texans and eight field-pieces, had advanced as far as 
Santa Barbara, but had afterwards retired in the 
direction of El Paso. Col. Canby, with 1300 regu- | 
lars and 2000 New Mexican volunteers, was pursuing | 
him. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of War has issued an 
order, directing that all political or State prisoners 
be released, on their subscribing to a parole, en- 
gaging them not to render aid or comfort to those in 
rebellion against the government. Spies, or those 
whose release may be deemed incompatible with the 
public safety, are excepted from the benefit of this 
order, at the discretion of the Secretary. The Con- 
stitutional Convention of Western Virginia has 
adopted the following section of the article on the 
proposed new State, viz: ‘‘ Noslave shall be brought 
or free person of color come into this State for a per- 
manent residence after this Constitution goes into 
operation.”’ 

Sec. Stanton has issued a notice inviting the chief 
officials of the railroad companies in the loyal States 
to meet at Washington on the 20th inst., and confer 
with him in regard toa just and efficient system 
of railroad transportation that will secure to the 
government energetic action with equitable charges. 

By a late order of the War Department, all ap- 
plications for passes to go South are to be made to 
Gen, Dix, commanding at Baltimore ; and all prison- 
ers who shall be released on parole or exchange, are 
ordered to report themselves immediately to him. 
Any failure to do so will be taken as a forfeiture of 
the parole or exchange. 

By request of the Acting Governor of Missouri, 
Gen. Halleck has ordered that, in all future elec- 
tions in that State, every voter be required to take 
the oath of allegiance. Any officers of the polls re- 
ceiving the votes of persons who have not taken the 
oath, will be arrested and tried for a military offence, 
and the election will be declared null and void. 

The interest on the State debt of Pennsylvania was 
paid in coin, or its equivalent, on the Ist inst. 


Military Affairs.—Fort Donelson, on the Cumber- 
land, was attacked by the land forces, under Gen. 
Grant, on the 13th inst., and by the gunboats, under 
Com. Foote, on the 14th, and after a desperate re- 
sistance of three days, surrendered unconditionally, 
on the morning of the 16th. The garrison of 15,000 
men, including three of the rebel Generals, Johnson, 
Buckner and Busherod, were taken prisoners. Floyd 
and Pillow escaped in the night with Floyd’s brigade 
of five thousand men. The slaughter on both sides 
was fearful. The rebels were strongly fortified on 
two hills, with their fort near the river, on a lower 
piece of ground, the fortifications on the land side 
extending more than four miles. A large amount of 
commissary stores, seventeen heavy guns, forty- 
eight field-pieces, and 20,000 stand of arms, were 
captured. 
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The rebels had concentrated a force at Clarksville, 
which they had fortified, to protect Nasnville, and 
immediately after the capture of Fort Donelson, the 
gunboats pushed on to attack it. Another rebel 
force is said to be posted at Russ: llville, and a third 
at Carthage. Gen. Buell, with 80,000 men, and 
Grant, with 50,000, are advancing to attack them. 

A division of Gen. Buell’s army reached Bowling 
Green on the 15th inst. The rebels had burned the 
bridge to prevent his advance, and evacuated the 
place. 

The Federal troops, under Gen. Curtis, took pos- 
session of Springfield, Missouri, on the 14th inst., 
Price having evacuated it the previous day, leaving 
behind a large amount of stores and camp equipage. 
Gen. Curtis pursued him, overtook his rear-guard, 
and, at last accounts, had taken a large number of 
prisoners, aud was still in close pursuit. 

By late accounts from the Burnside expedition, we 
learn that Elizabeth City was only partially burned 
by its inhabitants, the arrival of the Federal fleet 
having put a stop to the action of the incendiaries. 
Edenton, Plymouth and Hertford have since been 
captured by the Union forces. 

The rebel camp at Blooming Gap was broken up 
by Gen. Lander, on the 15th inst., seventeen officers 
and forty-five privates being taken prisoners. By 
this, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad is again open- 
ed to Hancock. 

A number of reconnoissances have been made by 
the vessels under Com. Dupont, and the communi- 
cation between Savannah and Fort Pulaski effectual- 
ly cut off. A report is current that Savannah has sur- 
rendered without resistance. A flourishing colony of 
1,000 negroes has been established by the U. 8. forces 
on North Edisto island. Small quantities of cotton 
were still remaining on nearly all the plantations. 
Two vessels which had endeavored to run the block- 
ade, with valuable cargoes of cotton, have been cap- 
tured. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 1lth inst., a 
joint resolution, explaining the act indemnifying the 
States for the expenses of the war, to mean before 
and after the passage of the act, was reported and 
passed. A petition, in regard to the celebration of 
Washington’s birth-day, similar to that presented to 
the House, was presented, and a joint resolution 
adopted for the carrying out of the request of the 
petitioners. Sumner, of Mass., offered a series of 
resolutions, declaratory of the relations of the United 
States with the States in rebellion against the gov- 
ernment, and moved that they be laid on the gable, 
which motion was adopted. ‘The resolutions declare 
any vote of secession by a State inoperative and 
void, and that when sustained by force, it becomes a 
practical abdication, by such State, of all rights 
under the Constitution, while the treason it involves 
works forfeiture of the functions and powers essential 
to its existence as a State, and, thenceforward, the 
territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress; that the termination of the existence of a 
State, under the Constitution, necessarily terminates 
those peculiar loval institutions which are upheld by 
the exclusive authority of the State, and that slavery, 
being such peculiar local institution, without any 
origin in the Constitution or in natural rights, must 
therefore cease to exist, with the termination of the 
existence of the State; that it is the duty of Congress 
to put an end practically to slavery, as it has already 
ceased to exist /egally, and to atford protection to 
every loyal inhabitant of said territory, without dis- 
tinction of color or class; that any recognition of 
slavery in such territory, or any surrender of slaves 
under the laws of the extinct States, is a recognition 
of the pretended governments, giving them aid and 


comfort, and is also a denial of the rights of persons 
who have become free by the extinction of the States, 
and who cannot, under the Constitution, again be 
enslaved. The Fortification bill was debated and 
amended, and on the 12th it was passed. A bill was 
also passed to punish the sale of spirituous liquors 
to the Indians. The Treasury Note bill was taken 
up, the amendment setting apart the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands and confiscated property 
and the duties on imported goods for payment of 
interest on the bonds and notes of the United States 
and for a sinking fund, and an amendment allowing 
the notes to be funded in two year bonds, bearing 
eight per cent. interest, were adopted, and the bill 
was finally passed on the 13th. Davis, of Kentucky, 
presented a series of resolutions, declaring that no 
State, by vote of secession or otherwise, can abro- 
gate her rights or obligations ; that there can be no 
confiscation of property or infringement of rights of 
citizens unless for criminal acts, and that it is the 
duty of the government to suppress the rebellion 
and to restore the States to their original condition, 
A message was received from the House, «nnouncing 
its disagreement to certain amendments of the Senate 
to the Civil Appropriation bill, and a Committee of 
Conference was appointed. On the 14th, the Military 
Committee reported a bill to re-organize the cavalry 
arm of the service. <A joint resolution was adopted 
to furnish subsistence to the loyal Indians who have 
sought refuge in Kansas. Bills were introduced and 
referred to provide for the safe keeping and main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, to establish provisional 
governments in certain cases, and to cultivate South- 
ern cotton lands. A bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to require captains of vessels 
trading to foreign ports to take the oath of allegiance. 
The bill to provide a Warden for the District jail 
was passed. The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Patents was received and referred, as also was a 
copy of the treaty with the King of Hanover. The 
Finance Committee reported back the Legislative 
and Executive Appropriation bill, with amendments. 
The bill to regulate the emoluments of the army 
officers was taken up. Amendments were adopted 
to reduce the number of paymasters to 125; to pay 
the bounty of deceased soldiers to their widows, 
children or parents ; to regulate contracts and orders 
for supplies, and to authorize the President to dismiss 
officers for cause. The joint resolution relative to 
the payment of the Oregon war debt, and the bill 
to change «nd regulate the Circuit and District 
Courts of the Northern District of New York, were 
passed on the 17th. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 11th inst., 
Lovejoy, of Illinois, reported a bill to establish a De- 
partment of Agriculture. The claim of Joseph Segar, 
from the first district of Virginia, to a seat in the 
House, was discussed and the claim rejected. The 
Senate amendments to the bill authorizing the con- 
struction of twenty iron-clad gunboats were con- 
curred in, and the bill stands passed. All the ap- 
propriation bills have passed the House except 
those for the Indian and Postal departments, the 
whole amounts reported from the Committee being 
$550,000,000. On the 13th, the resolution regula- 
ting the pay for the transportation of troops and 
munitions of war on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad was amended and passed. On the 14th, the 
Naval Appropriation bill was taken up, amendments 
appropriating $15,000,000 to build additional gun- 
boats, $50,000 for an ordnance foundry at Washing- 
ton and $1,000,000 for ordnance, were adopted and 
the bill was then passed. The bill to establish a 
Department of Agriculture and the bill appropriating 
money for the signal service of the army were passed 
on the 17th. 

































































